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maps are too poor, being indistinct from the hatch- 
ing used to indicate every range of hills. 

As to content, when classes contain some pupils 
who are to be examined for college on the first four 
books and some who will be examined on unseen 
Caesar or Nepos, most teachers would prefer a 
text book containing at least the more interesting 
parts of later books. 

The notes are well-judged. The suggestions 
about construction and translation are not so nu- 
merous as to discourage, nor so niggardly that they 
will not repay a pupil who is looking for practical 
assistance. They are likely to secure a maximum 
of attention. 

The tables of synonyms and contrasted and re- 
lated words will aid a teacher who takes up the 
subject in systematic study, but, placed as they are, 
pupils will learn little from them incidentally in 
the study of daily lessons. Unambitious scholars 
learn little in that line at best; but others will pick 
up a good deal of interesting information if it is 
put in their way at the moment of interest and con- 
tact — that is, they will, if rewarded for it by appre- 
ciative questions from a wide-awake teacher. For 
a similar reason, a vocabulary, still simple and clear, 
but richer, would be desirable. 

The use of heavy-faced type for first occurrence 
of words, although it may serve the teacher occa- 
sionally to point a moral on the value of a good 
memory, remedies no difficulty. A footnote refer- 
ring to a nearby passage, already familiar, where the 
word has been used, is more likely to prove helpful. 

Now that more exact data on the secondary 
school vocabulary are accessible, school texts should 
contain good drill vocabularies of the best 500 words, 
suitably distributed through the year's work and 
conveniently printed for memorizing. 

Improvement in text books has too often taken 
the form of mere addition, instead of better selec- 
tion and arrangement. Hence to teachers who are 
under the influence of a reaction against editions 
which they feel to be too bulky, too rich in material 
and illustration, overloaded in notes and vocabu- 
lary, this edition can hardly fail to be attractive. 

The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. F. A. DAKIN 



If the columns of The Classical Weekly are open 
to a seemingly unsavory subject, it may not be 
amiss briefly to call the attention of the readers 
to a paper by Professor Bethe in Rheinisches Mu- 
seum LXII on Dorische Knabenliebe. The sub- 
ject naturally forbids our following the learned 
author into details. But while Mr. Bethe adduces 
abundant proof for his conviction that the associa- 
tion of men with boys in Doric communities was 
truly homosexual, the importance of the paper lies 
in a far different field. No classicist has ever es- 
caped the charm of Plato's Symposium, or of 



Sappho's ardent love poetry. But in the endeavor 
to idealize Hellenism, few of us have realized the 
true condition underlying these productions of 
genius. That it is the office of true historical re- 
search not to judge, nor to excuse, t>ut to under- 
stand, is the motive prompting Bethe. With this 
intention, he has traversed the field, and the result 
is indeed surprising. For it reveals to us a reli- 
gious substratum under what would seem to be, at 
first blush, simply a moral perversity, which for this 
very reason has hitherto often been represented as 
an Oriental importation. It is Bethe's great merit 
that for the first time he has placed this phenom- 
enon in its proper connection. Rightly, he com- 
pares it with the institution, generally adopted by 
primitive tribes as well as by civilized nations all 
over the globe, and which ultimately is at the root 
of our own fraternities, orders, and what not, the 
association of men with boys which has been so 
masterly treated by Heinrich Schurtz in his book on 
Altersklassen and Mannerbiinde, too little known 
in this country. - And with convincing arguments 
Mr. Bethe traces back the root of all these insti- 
tutions to the religious, or, if you prefer it, super- 
stitious belief, that it is possible to transfer the 
characteristics, mental, as well as corporeal, of one 
individual to another by actual bodily contact. This 
belief underlies many apparently repulsive customs, 
as that of cannibalism, and in the story of David 
and Bathsheba has even left its imprint in the Bible. 
We ought to feel grateful to Professor Bethe that 
he did not shun the odium of investigating an un- 
savory subject. If we admire Rhode's immortal 
Psyche for the revelations which it gave us of prim- 
itive traits in the Greeks of the best times, surely 
we ought not to find fault with Bethe for carrying 
the torch into a field which has produced, after all, 
such fine flowers of poetry as, in the last resort, the 
Nisus and Euryalus episode in the Aeneid. E. R. 



Visitors to the Metropolitan Museum of Art cer- 
tainly often stand admiringly before the war chariot 
exhibited in the bronze room. Some years ago, 
when the chariot was first exhibited, The Latin 
Leaflet called the attention of its readers to its 
beauty. At that time the author of the article also 
expressed his conviction that the label put on the 
exhibit was misleading, since it was certainly not 
Etruscan, but pure Greek work. The same opin- 
ion was expressed by Professor von Duhn in a let- 
ter to the present writer. Since the label has not 
been changed, it may be well to call once more the 
attention of our readers to the chariot. It has in 
the meanwhile been discussed by the greatest au- 
thority in the field, the late Professor Furtwangler, 
at the occasion of the publication of the chariot in 
Brunn-Bruckmann's Penkmaler (586-587). He, too, 
considers the bronze to be pure Tonian, although in 
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a review of the publication in the Wochenschrift 
fur Klassische Philologie (November, 1907) Amc- 
lung prefers to speak of it as made in Italy by 
Phocaean colonists. 

Furtwanglcr also has made an attempt at inter- 
pretation. He correctly assumes that the three 
scenes on the chariot must be connected : Arming 
for the Combat, Combat — with representation of a 
favorable omen — and Ascension to Heaven ; so he 
names the three scenes. However, he refrains from 
assigning the pictures to any certain legend, for 
which omission his reviewer not undeservedly finds 
fault with him. It seems a pity that nobody in this 
city, so far as the writer knows, has as yet paid 
any attention to the unique treasure. Surely the 
columns of the Journal of Archaeology are open to 
any attempt at interpreting so important a monu- 
ment. E. R. 



In the Denkmaler der Malerei des Altertums (F. 
(Bruckmann, Munich), the editor, Professor Paul 
Herrmann, is furnishing a fine series of 
reproductions of ancient paintings. The set has 
now progressed to the fifth Liefcrung. The last 
three contain reproductions of the paintings of the, 
Casa dei Vettii, in Pompeii. 

The entire work will consist of about 600 plates, 
10 x 10 inches, 12 to 15 of which will be colored. 
They will be accompanied by short explanatory 
notes in German. A comprehensive survey of the 
subject by the editor will complete the work. The 
publication is divided into 60 parts, each contain- 
ing 10 plates. The subscription price is 20 marks 
for each part; no subscription will be accepted for 
less than one series of 20 parts. 



The following paragraph, from the New York 
Times of January 13, 1900, gives the impression 
that very recently there existed in Mediterranean 
countries that kind of wholesale brigandage which 
Cicero described in his Oration for the Manilian 
Law, sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 54. 

The trial of the brigands and their "accomplices", 
captured or arrested during the energetic operations 
against these disturbers of the peace in Sardinia 
last year, is to take place at Saroari before very 
long. The accused number no less than 400, while 
the forces of the witnesses rise to over 900 for the 
prosecution and 1,000 for the defense! 

Among the accused, either as being guilty of bri- 
gandage itself or as having favored and assisted the 
bandits, are many persons holding high positions in 
the island, such as Mayors of towns, Municipal 
Councilors, schoolmasters, landed proprietors, 
tradesmen, priests, etc. Several of the prisoners are 
of the gentler sex. 

Horace Mann High School C. H. BaKER 
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